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Turkish Woman Heads 
Bureau 


EDRIE HANOUM has been appointed 
to the most important government 
position yet granted a woman by the 
Turkish Republic, namely, head of the 


Bureau of Hygiene. 
After graduating from the American 


College in Constantirople, Bedrie Ha- 
noum studied medicine in Germany and 
France at the expense of the Turkish Gov- 


ernment and returned to Turkey last year 


as doctor of medicine. 


Roumanian Women on Councils 


(bee Municipal Council of Bucharest 
has set a precedent for Eastern Eu- 


rope by admitting two women members, | 


the Princess Cantacuzene and Mme. Rou- 


miciano, both members of the National 


Council of Women in Roumania. The 
women councillors were elected by the 52 


men members of the Council, which has 


the right to name a certain portion of its 
membership, but they were selected from 
a list of seven whose election was urged 
by a group of women’s organizations. The 
result is hailed as a victory for Rou- 
manian Feminism, and a consequence of 
the campaign for full political rights be- 
ing waged in Roumania. 


Former Editor of Time and Tide to Visit 
America 


NE of Britain’s keenest Pesshaionn 

wishes to visit the United States. 
Helen Archdale has for some years been 
successfully combining marriage, mother- 
hood and a career and now finds herself 
at least geographically free and is anxious 
to take advantage of that, and to work 


for a time in other countries. Before the 


war Mrs. Archdale was a militant, follow- 
ing Alice Paul and Lucy Burns into Dun- 
dee prison. Since the war she finds her- 
self still a Feminist. She has been editor 
of Time and Tide for five years, and can 
also both speak and write on the British 
woman’s movement. She serves on sev- 
eral voluntary committees, among them 
being the Consultative Committee of 
Women’s Organizations, the Women’s 
Election Committee, the Women’s Pioneer 
Housing Society, the Open Door Council, 
the Women’s Provisional Club and the 
Six Point Group, of which she is also the 
international secretary. She is prepared 
to speak, to write, or to organize, any- 
where. Mrs. Archdale may be reached in 
care Of Equat Ricuts, 19 West Chase 
street, Baltimore, Md. | 


Feminist Notes 


Women Trade Unionists Demand Equality 
NDICATION of the increasing protest 
of women trade unionists in England 
against the inequality of their status in 
their unions is seen in the following ac- 


count in Time and Tide, Lady Rhondda’ 8 


magazine: 

“Trouble is at last brewing for the 
labor movement among its women mem- 
bers. First came the conference of women 
trades unionists at Bournemouth, which 
the Trades Union Council—with amazing 


effrontery—organized over the heads of 


the women, itself drawing up the agenda 
and drafting the resolutions to be dis- 
cussed at the conference, arranging the 
speakers—all men except one—and finally 


permitting men to attend as delegates— 


there were 48 women and 33 men dele- 
gates at this conference of women. The 


 ™|, U. GC. has been so accustomed to meek- 


ness from its women members that it must 
have been deeply shocked by the attack 
made upon such high-handed methods. 
Now comes the decision of the Labor 


Party executive to flout, for a second time, 


the expressed opinion of its women’s sec- 
tion on the subject of birth control. At 


the last two annual conferences of labor : 


women, an overwhelming vote was carried 
in favor of permitting local authorities 
to give birth control information when 
asked for it. The natural sequence to this 
vote would have been the inclusion of 


birth control in the agenda for the party’s 


annual conference, but the executive has, 
both last year and again this year, ruled 
out all discussion of the subject on the 
extraordinary plea that it is controversial. 
There are signs that the matter will not 
be allowed to rest there, and some liveli- 
ness may be expected at this year’s annual 
conference which opens on October 11. Is 
it too much to hope that this new spirit 
has come to stay, and that it may, in time, 


lead labor women to demand real sex 
equality within the movement, and the 


abolition of all trades union restrictions 
upon the work of women, as the price of 


their continued support of the Labor - 


Party.” 


| French Women Discuss Industrial 


Equality : 
EADING the list of topics for discus- 
sion at the annual French Women’s 
Rights Congress to be held in Paris on 
December 5 was “The regulation of wom- 
en’s work. Ought it to be greatly ex- 
tended, modified, or abolished?” The 
other two questions discussed were “Dis- 
criminations against women in the penal 


law,” and “How does the woman suffrage 
question stand ?” 


British Scientist on Industrial Equality 
NE of Great Britain’s most distin- 
guished scientists, Prof. Winifred 
Clara Cullis, has the following to say 
about the restrictive industrial legisla- 
tion which is alleged to “protect” women: 
“T do not believe in the so-called pro- 
tective legislation for women forbidding 
them to engage in certain industrial oc- 
cupations on the same lines as men. I 
call that restrictive legislation. You will 
remember Huxley’s words, ‘If we think a 


woman is handicapped by nature, for 


God’s sake don’t let us add to that handi- 
cap by men’s laws.’ ” 


The professor is unmarried at 50 and 


laughingly says she has more need of a 
wife than a husband. She finds it is some- 


thing of a burden to keep a household go- 


ing and attend to social duties on top of 
her professional work. | 

_ Professor Cullis holds the opinion that 
States exceed their authority when they 
bar —— women from public service. 


Women in Churches 


eGo American women, Susan B. 


Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
are to become unofficial saints and be im- 
mortalized by a stained-glass window ina 


London church. They are to be among the 


figures shown in a window, one of seven 
devoted to the leaders of the seven great 


‘movements for freeing oppressed human- 


ity. Their “portraits” will be the woman’s 
suffrage window, and will be accompanied 


by those of some of the living suffrage 


leaders, probably including 
hurst. 

The church with this novel scheme of 
canonization is the Ethical Church, 
Queens Road, Bayswater. Already it has 


Installed a window to Joan of Are, in 


which Bernard Shaw and Anatole France 
are likewise depicted. A window to Flor- 
ence Nightingale has also been finished. 
The basilica, or church which King 
Charles VII vowed he would build if 
Joan d’Are succeeded in driving the Eng- 
lish out of France as she promised more 
than 400 years ago, was recently conse- 


crated at the birthplace of the national 
heroine. 


King Charles VII failed to fulfill his 
promise, but it was not forgotten, and the 
little village where the Lorraine girl was 
born was gay with bunting and flags for 
the ceremony which began with ecclesias- 
tical pomp. 

The church was thirty-three years in 
building. It is ornamented with frescoes 
of the chief events in the life of the peas- 
ant girl who has attained the dignity of a 
saint of the Church of Rome. 
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7 HE District of Columbia Branch of — 


the National Woman’s Party, of 

which Mrs. Emile Berliner is chair- 
man, plans to hold meetings at National 
Headquarters every week during the 
winter, and plans to form an active lobby- 
ing committee, headed by Jennie O. Berli- 
ner, made up of women from every State 
represented in the branch. 

At a meeting on December 1, Sue White, 
Tennessee State chairman and secretary 
of the Political Council of the National 
Woman’s Party, made her farewell ad- 
dress to the branch before leaving for her 


home in Jackson, Tennessee, to take up 


the practice of law. 
- Her final word to the National Head- 


quarters was: “It is a comfort to us 
who are away from National Headquar- 


‘ters to know that there is always in 


Washington a group to be relied upon to 
work for the emancipation of women, to 
be depended upon to hold up always the 
principle of Equal Rights. | 

“While we know that the leaven of 


Equal Rights is at work from the very 


bottom of the economic and social scale 
to the top, and in the most remote sec- 
tions of our country, it is good to have 
the faith, the absolute knowledge, that 
this group at the center is doing work 


that reaches out everywhere all over the 


country. 


“Through those of us : who go out from 
here, there will be a diffusion of the in- 


formation and the spirit of Headquarters | 


that will increase our strength.” 


And Miss White’s final challenge, after 
her long campaign for the Suffrage 


Amendment, and after seven years of 


political work in Washington, was: “The 
fight for Equal Rights has only begun. 
We have found all kinds of discrimina- 
tions against women in the laws of our 
country, but we do not have to delve into 
law boks to find discriminations against 
women. We find them in the life about 


us, in the struggles of women to take their © 


rightful place in the world. It is the 
greatest encouragement to work to know 
that there is work still to do. Loyalty to 


women by women will achieve the work 


of equality.” 

From the Lexington Republican, a news- 
paper in the county next to Miss White’s 
home comes an indication of what her re- 
turn to Tennessee will mean to Tennes- 
seeans : 

“The news that Miss Sue White, who 
has been Senator McKellar’s secretary for 
the past two years—and has served the 
people of Tennessee well in that capacity 
—is leaving him. That may be bad for 
Senator McKellar, but it is good for the 
people back home. She is a woman of un- 
usual attainments; keen of intellect; gen- 
erous of heart; wise in the way of politics; 
afraid of nothing under the sun. Tennes- 
see needs her. The Eighth District needs 
her. Her friends and associates who know 
her deep interest in the advancement of 
good government need her and rejoice in 
her return.” 


Mabel Vernon, Delaware State chair- 
man of the National Woman’s P , who 
has just come to National Headquarters 
to take up the direction of the national 
campaign for the winter, spoke on the 
legislative campaign before Congress, to 
equalize the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia, to equalize the immigration laws, and 


to equalize the citizenship and natural- 


ization laws. 

Miss Vernon also spoke about the Na- 
tional Convention of the National Wom- 
an’s Party to be held in California, prob- 
ably in June, and the meeting evinced 
great enthusiasm, several of those present 
stating that they will be able to attend 
the convention. 

- Something of the extent of the influence 
of the National Woman’s Party was given 
in a picturesque manner by Miss Vernon, 


- quoting Florence Bayard Hilles, when she 


said, speaking of the Equal Rights pil- 
grimage to Paris last June, and of the 
46 women now on the International Ad- 


visory Council of the National Woman’s 
Party, “We have unfurled our flag to a 
universal wind.” 


At the California convention, Miss Ver- 
non pointed out, two important decisions 
are to be made: Whether or not the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party will join in the 
organization of an international feminist 
association to work for world-wide Equal 
Rights between men and women; and 
what form the new constitution of the 
National Woman’s Party shall take. Sug- 
gestions for the constitution should be 
sent to Edith Houghton Hooker, Upland, 
Roland Park, Md., chairman of the Na- 
tional Couneil, Miss Vernon said. 


It was an enthusiastic meeting over 
which Mrs. Berliner presided in the draw- 
ing rooms at National Headquarters that 
night. There was enthusiasm over the 
convention, enthusiasm over the interna- 
tional movement for Equal Rights, en- 
thusiasm over the Congressional work 


that must be done to make the Federal 


statutes equal in their application to men 
and women, enthusiasm over supporting 
the work of the National Woman’s Party, 
stirred by Laura Berrien’s declaration, 
“It is the best investment in the world 
to give money to the National Woman’s 
Party. I always think I am doing a 
woman a favor when I get her to give 
money to the Woman’s Party.” 

To prove that it is a good investment, 
Miss Berrien pointed to the influence the 
National Woman’s Party has had in bring- 
ing equal pay for equal work in the Gov- — 


ernment service. 


“They know we mean it,” Miss Berrien 
said, in talking of the attitude in Govern- 


ment circles toward the National Wom- 


an’s Party’s stand for Equal Rights. 
“They know we mean it” — in those 
words lies the secret of the strength of 
the National Woman’s Party, in those 
words and in the justice of the cause, and 


the of its workers. 


French Telephone Operators ene Equal Pay 


OMEN members of the P. T. T. (the 

French postal, telephone, and tele- 
graph workers) are discriminated against 
under a recent decree, according to the 
Journal des Telephones (Paris), a paper 
published in their interests. This paper, 
which carries the slogan, “Equal pay for 
equal or equivalent work,” is filled with 
protests, both in the editorial and con- 
tributors’ columns, against the classifica- 
tion and pay assigned to women. An edi- 
torial entitled, 


trade to task for accepting the decree and 


“A Pyrrhic Victory,” 
takes the officers of the two unions of the 


declaring it a triumph for the workers, 
when, in fact, its benefits are unevenly 
distributed, and the much-praised equali- 
gation feature “equalizes” the women 
office workers with the telephone opera- 
tors, whose qualifications are lower. 

The women office workers demand the 
same classification and pay as the higher 
grade technical male employes (commis). 
The qualifications of the commis are no 
higher, the women claim, but they re- 
ceived 13,000 francs, while the decree 
gives the women only 11,000 francs. It 


discriminates also against women super- 


visors and other women employes. 


The Journal calls upon the women to 
stand solidly together, since they can de- 
pend upon no one for themselves in a new 
“crusade for equal pay.” 
ing herself, “Une militante de province,” 
calls on her fellow-workers to work for a 
revision of the decree, saying, “For once, 
your husbands will not refuse to darn 
socks and put up preserves while you go 
in groups to defend your interests and 
theirs.” | 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 
To remove all forms of the subjection of 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Joint Resolution Number 11.] 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Intraduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator Curris. 
Tatroduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925. 
by D. R. ANTHONY. 


Opportunity Knocks Again. 

ITH the Equal Rights Amendment still pending the final session of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress of the United States convened in the — 
National Capital last Monday. The members of this Congress now 
have before them for the last time an opportunity to inscribe their names on 
ihe roll of the great emancipators of humanity. Without force of arms, with- 
out the horrors incident to warfare, they can, if they have the will, accom- 
plish in the next few months a victory for human liberty comparable only to 
that achieved through the long agony of the War of Independence or the 
Civil War. | 

One-half of the citizens of the United States are now denied the measure of 
justice that has long been called in the creed of freemen, Equal Rights. The 
members of the Sixty-ninth Congress have the power either to give or to with- 
hold this measure of justice, so far as the women of their country are concerned. 

The cornerstone of the Republic in the minds of the founders of the Ameri- 
can form of government was Equal Rights for all and special privileges for 
none. From time immemorial there have been those who opposed this demo- 
cratic doctrine on the ground that the general welfare demanded either the 
elevation or the subordination of certain groups. The “divine right of kings” 


and the institution of chattel slavery represent in the Occident the extreme 


variants, but there are many other gradations in between. The acceptance 


of “classes” by Western civilizations, and the institution of the landed aris- 


tocracy and peonage, are cases in hand. The social viewpoint that denies 
equality always vindicates the abrogation of democratic principles on the 
grounds that nature herself ordains the disparity, and that even those who 
are discriminated against are the beneficiaries of the system. 

The slave was regarded as mentally incompetent to safeguard his own 
interests; he was supposed to need his master quite as much as his master 
needed him. Similarly with the peon, and, we regret to say, similarly today 
with woman. Because of the “natural” frailty of her physique, because of 
the burden of motherhood, the opponents of Equal Rights maintain that it 
constitutes an advantage to woman to be denied equality before the law. 
for themselves. That this alleged protection is purchased at the price of dis- 
crimination against women in the collection of their wages, in their ownership 
of property, in the distribution of damages for personal injury, in their power 
to contract, in their control of real estate, in their parental rights, in the 
burden of illegitimate parenthood, in jury service, in industry, in their right 
of citizenship, in the use of their own names, in education, and in many other 
important matters, is, of course, unessential. The slave was deprived of his 


liberty, but to the opponents of democracy liberty was of far less moment to. 


him than a kind master. | 

By the same token Equal Rights is of far less importance to American. 
women than “welfare” legislation. All of which merely goes to show that 
there are some people who believe in democracy and others who do not, and 


we await with eager interest tangible evidence as to which group our members 


of Congress Stand with. Those who believe in the principles upon which our 
Republic was founded will not only vote for, but will actively work for, the 
— of the Equal Rights Amendment; those who do not wil] probably use 
to the utmost the threadbare excuse that the subject group. for i 
To the casual observer, stalking about the planet on his two feet, it may 
appear that the Equal Rights Amendment is on trial before the Sixty-ninth 
Congress. On the contrary, we believe that the Sixty-ninth Congress itself is 


on trial before the bar of Justice. 
of Congress; she stands also, in th 
N the cold, on the doorsteps of many 
If on your list of Christmas presents you found one, and that a very desir- 
able one, that would make two friends happy with no extra outlay, would : 
you not place that one at the head of your shopping list? That is heed you 
should place Equat Ricuts, for by sending subscriptions for the paper to 
your intelligent friends you can make two Christmas gifts for the price Of one 
Give to your friends by all means, but don’t forget that the greatest gift of 
all to humanity, and the one most often forgotten, is justice. 


Christmas for Two 


OT only is Opportunity waiting, a bit disconsolately, outside the halls 
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California: Co mmunity Property System Discriminates 


husband and wife are governed by the — 
community property system. The gen- 
eral theory of this system is supposed to 
be in the nature of a partnership between 
the husband and wife. All property ac- 
quired by the joint efforts of the husband 
and wife, or by their individual efforts, 
constitutes a community fund and estate. 
The law declares what is community 
property by first stating what is separate 
property and then declaring that all other 
property belongs to the community. Prop- 
erty owned by a person before marriage 
or acquired after marriage by gift or in- 
heritance, and the income and increase 
therefrom, is his or her separate estate. 
In general, all other property coming to 
either or both husband and wife during 
the marriage becomes their common or 
community property. 
It has been said that the manifest ob- 
ject of the community system is to place 
husband and wife on an equal footing as 


|: California, the property relations of 


to their property rights. In theory at 


least, the community system places a 
monetary value upon the wife’s labor in 
the household as well as her work outside 
the home. It recognizes that the wife in 
her station is as much an agency in the 
acquisition of the property as the hus- 
band. But as interpreted, the California 
community property system has failed to 
accomplished its purported purpose—the 
equalization of the property rights of hus- 
band and wife. 


HusBAanD CoMMUNITY 
Estate 
The husband has the management of 


the real estate belonging to the com- 


munity, and prior to 1917, had the power 
to sell it without the wife’s consent, pre- 
cisely as if it were his separate property. 
In 1917, a law was passed requiring the 
wife to join with the husband in all con- 
veyances of community real estate.* 

But there are many strings tied to this 
provision. For example, a general rule 
in force in California states that no law 
is retroactive unless expressly so declared, 
and the 1917 law not being declared retro- 
active, the real estate which requires the 
wife’s signature is only that acquired 
after the passage of the 1917 law. The 
husband is still free to dispose of all real 
estate, except the homestead, without the 
wife’s consent, if it was acquired before 
1917.2, Even if the 1917 law ‘had declared 
itself retroactive, its validity would have 
been questionable since it would be de- 
priving the husband of a valuable vested 
right, that is, the right to sell community 
real estate without the wife’s consent.’ 

Moreover, the 1917 amendment fixes a 
period of only one year for the wife to 
set aside deeds of community property 


Against Women 


made by the husband alone. Unless the 
wife brings an action within one year to 
set such deeds aside, they are valid.* It 
would seem that gifts or conveyances of 
real property without consideration made 
since 1917 become free from attack after 
a very short period of limitation.® 


Hussanp Contkots ComMuNITY Persona 
PROPERTY | 

The husband’s power to manage, control 
and dispose of community personal prop- 
erty is almost as absolute as his rights 
over his separate property. He can ex- 
ercise practically all of the powers of ab- 
solute, exclusive ownership and the wife 
has no remedy except by divorce or his 
death. She may witness the passing away 


through mismanagement or debauchery, 


of a family competence in which she has 
a kind of half interest—a right without 
a remedy. 

There are only a few restrictions on 
the husband’s control over community 
personal property. They are as follows: 


He cannot, without the wife’s consent, 


give away the property or dispose of the 
wearing apparel of the wife and minor 
children and the furnishings of the home, 


or will away more than one-half of the 


property, or sell it without a “valuable 
consideration” but a “valuable considera- 
tion” does not mean the consideration 
equal to the value of the property.’ 


HussanbD CONTROLS THE EARNINGS 


The earnings of the wife who lives with 
her husband are community property and 
as such, are subject to the husband’s con- 
trol.2 He may spend her wages as he 
sees fit. 

Support of the family through the 
wife’s earnings, is legally support by the 
husband. Although non-support is a 
ground for divorce, a wife who lives with 


- her husband and whose earnings support 


the family would not be entitled to a 
divorce for non-support, because legally, 
the husband would be supporting the 
family since the wife’s earnings are com- 
munity property and the husband has full 
control over community property.’ 


Community INcoME BELoNGs TO HusBAND 
ALONE Unper 
Tax Laws 


The United States Supreme Court has 
held that community property is not tax- 
able one-half to each the husband and 
wife, but is taxable to the husband alone. 
The basis for this decision is the holding 
in many California cases that the husband 
is the virtual owner of the community 
property and that the wife’s interest is 
only a “mere expectancy.” The taxing of 


‘under the leadership of Mrs. 


the income as the exclusive property of 
the husband requires a much higher tax — 
rate than if the income were taxed one- 
half to each the husband and wife.*° 


Wipow Must Pay Frepprat INHERITANCE 
Tax oN Her SHarp or COMMUNITY 
PROPERTY | 


The decision of the Attorney General 
of the United States is that when a hus- 
band dies, there must be paid to the 
United States an inheritance tax on all 
of the community property including the 
one-half interest of the widow. It is the 
position of the Government that as to the 
community estate (that is, property ac- 
quired after marriage by the industry of 
either or both the husband and wife), the 
“ordinary rights of ownership” are “com- 
pletely wanting” in the wife; that while 
the California courts have ‘been apt in 
using high sounding phrases to define the 
nature of the wife’s interest, it amounts 
to nothing more than a “barren ideality.” 
The theory of the Attorney General is 
that the community property which goes 
to the wife upon the husband’s death, goes 
to her as his heir, she not having vested 
interest in it. A State law has been 
passed to exempt the widow from paying 
the State inheritance tax on her share of 
the community property but the Federal 
Government holds that this law does not 
change the nature of the wife’s interest 
in community property and hence does 
not relieve her from paying the Federal 
inheritance tax.” 

Of course, when a woman dies, her 
widower does not pay an inheritance tax 
on his one-half of the community property. 

At each session of the California legis- 
lature, the California branch of the Wom- 
an’s Party urges the passage of measures 
placing husband and wife on an equal 
footing with respect to the community 
property. For example, the law enacted 
in 1923 permitting the wife to dispose by 
will of one-half of the community prop- 
erty’? was supported by the Woman’s 
Party. While no gains were made at 
the 1925 session, the California branch, 
William 
Kent and Mrs. Genevieve Allen, succeeded 
in defeating property bills whose provi- 
sions were disadvantageous to the wife 
Plans are being formulated for a cam- 
paign in the 1927 legislative session for 
a more progressive community property 
law. 


Civil Code, Sec, 172a. 

In Frees’ Estate, 201 aay? igen 1921, Supreme 
Court; Civil Code, Sec. 

Spreckles v. Spreckles, 339. 

Rice v. McCarthy, 239 Pacific 56, 1925, District 
Court of Appeals. 

5 Cal. Jur., p. 345. 

Civil Code, Sec, 172. 

Civil Code, Sees. 172, 1401-14038. 

Civi] Code, Secs; 168-169, 164; 5 Cal. Jur., p. 803. 

Washburn v. Washburn, 9 Oal. 475; Hansen, 
27 Cal. App, 401. 

10. U.S. v. Robbins, 269 U. S. 315. 

11. Decision of July 18, 1926. 

12. Stats. & Amdts. of 1923, Ch. 18. 
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Equal Rights 


“Until Death Do Us Part’’---But Not Divorce 


satirically, yet, I think merely quoting 
the facts of the incident is in itself a 
satire that needs no further comment. 
Mrs. Lola Maverick Lloyd, a leading 
member of the Illinois branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party had planned for 
some time to spend a year with her four 
children in Europe. Her two older girls 


| T certainly is very difficult not to write © 


had already spent a year there and she 


was to join them last July with her two 
younger children. 


Mrs. Lloyd rented out her house in 
Winnetka, Illinois. She went through all 
the tideous routine of closing a household, 
notifying business connections, friends 
and acquaintances of her contemplated 
absence for a year. She had arranged to 
rent a house in England, where she in- 
tended to spend the summer with her four 
children. After that, she planned to settle 
for the rest of the year in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. She planned to place her youngest 
daughter at the famous International 
School in Gland, near Geneva. Her son 
and her other two daughters were to take 
courses in literature and sociology at the 


University of Geneva, and to attend 


classes at Dalcroft’s unique institute. She 
- herself meant to take part in the inter- 
national life centered now at Geneva. 

Mrs. Lloyd had timed her. departure 
from America so as to reach Ireland — 
where she meant to land—in time to act 
as a delegate at the Dublin Congress of 
the Woman’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. 


After months of preparation and hard 
work, she applied for the necessary pass- 
ports for herself and the two younger 
children, and reserved passage on a Cana- 
dian boat, that was to land her in time 


in Ireland. The passports came in due 


time, train and boat reservations were 
ready, visa, at the British Consulate re- 
quested. | 


To the amazement of the steamship 
agent, who, as a matter of routine, had 
attended to the application for a visa, this 
was refused, with the explanation that the 
Consulate had to wait for instructions 
from the New York Consulate. This was 


By Rosika Schwimmer 


utterly against the routine, the agent de- 
clared. 

While Mrs. Lloyd attended to different 
things, arising out of the new situation, 
I called in her behalf on the British Vice- 
Consul, to find out what the obstacles 
were. It turned out, without being said 
in so many words, that Mrs. Lola Maver- 
ick Lloyd and her two immature children, 
the girl thirteen and the boy seventeen, 
where denied passports because of the rec- 
ord of Mr. William Bross Lloyd, Mrs. 


Lioyd’s ex-husband. It would make a full- 


sized movie play to follow the adventures 
of Mrs. Lloyd in her pursuance of a visa 


to Great Britain for herself and her two 


minor children. Her necessary cancelling 


of train and boat passage; her last minute 


securing of new reservations on a boat to 
bring her in time to Europe for the Dublin 
Congress; the innumerable telegrams, 
radiograms, cables sent to authorities, 
friends and interested organizations, both 
in America and Europe! It would read 


like first-class comedy, the story of how 


pullman porters failed to locate her in 


' the drawing room of her train; radio 


operators failed to hand her radiograms 
on the boat, and how a multitude of in- 


cidents conspired to prevent her landing 


at the place and at the time where and 
when she wanted: to land. 

For at least a week all the friends of 
Mrs. Lloyd in Chicago were kept busy 


in trying to straighten out the affair. She 


had started the travel over the ocean, 


without a British visa, and therefore was | 


forced to land in France, for which she 
had a transit visa. 

At the cost of innumerable cables, los- 
ing much precious time, spending nerve 
strength—which should have been spent 
on more constructive things—in the pur- 
suit of a visa, she at last managed to get 
it from France to the Dublin Congress. 
But the visa was strictly for the time of 
the Congress and only for her personally! 
Her thirteen-year-old daughter and seven- 
teen-year-old son were considered too dan- 


gerous by Great Britain, to be granted a 
_ visa to accompany their mother! — 


A woman of less strength would have 
collapsed under the difficulties arising 
out of the necessity to change all her 
plans, to settle her children in no time, 
yet satisfactorily, somewhere in France, 
and to provide company for them. 


After the fatigue of the Dublin Con- 
gress, to which her oldest daughter accom- 
panied her, Mrs. Lloyd regained strength 
enough to dig out the obstacles against — 
her entrance into Great Britain and the 
objections against her minor children 
settling with her for the summer some- 
where in England, and this is what she 
found: 


Her ex-husband, Mr. William Bross 
Lloyd, had made himself conspicuous as 
a Bolshevist some time in 1919, and on 
that ground was put on the black-list of 
different governments. He had been re- 
fused a visa to Great Britain when in 
1924 he went over with his present wife 
and their child; he had, however, acquired 
a visa to England at a British Consulate 
in France. 5 


Mr. William Bross Lloyd, the eccentric 
Bolshevist millionaire, is on the black-list 
of Great Britain. Mrs. Lola Maverick 
Lloyd started divorce proceedings against 
him in 1915 and got a divorce with full 
custody of the children in 1916. She is 
denied a visa in 1926, on the ground that 
her ex-husband, whom she divorced in 
1916, and who turned Bolshevist in 1919, 
is undesirable, and that even the minor 
children who are in her custody may be 


' dangerous for Great Britain. 


- Divorce does not seem to restore the 
identity of a woman, which she loses, if 
she is not particularly careful, at the time 
of her marriage. This is something for 
Feminists to think about and to challenge. 

The fact that, after spending a very con- 
siderable amount of money, going through 
most annoying performances, and having | 
to re-arrange all her carefully thought- 
out plans, she did manage to fight out 
a visa herself and the two children, does 
not change the fact that a woman is pun- 
ished for a mistake made in chosing her 
husband, even after she has corrected the 
error by divorce. 


French Women Study Economic Independence 


E DROIT DES FEMMES (Paris) re- 
ports as most successful the Interna- 
tional Congress on Vocational Guidance 
for Women held at Bordeaux in Septem- 
ber. The woman’s problem before the 
Congress was “the determining upon ca- 


reers which will assure her economic in- 
dependence under such conditions that 
she will not have to choose between her 


daily bread and her sacred mission as 
mother of a family.” Agriculture, hotel- 
keeping, various occupations connected 
with the law, were among the careers for 
women which were discussed. The tend- 


ency of every man—editor, printer, doc- 


tor, lawyer—whatever he may be, to hold 
that his trade or profession is unsuitable 
for a woman, was brought out. Among 
the delegates was one appointed by Mus- 


solini and one representing Soviet Russia. 
The reporter of the Congress for Le 
Droit des Femmes says: “Though no one 
during the Congress pronounced the word 
Feminism, it was a great Feminist suc- 
cess. The newspaper men were not de- 
ceived. Note the comment of the editor 
of the Petite Gironde, ‘Decidedly, such 
congresses turn their most hardened ad- 
versaries into Feminists.’ ” 
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NYONE with eyes to read bibs 
that woman is news nowadays. 
Accompanying her pioneering into 


fresh fields of work and play have come 
experiments with new techniques in daily — 


living that make headlines in newspapers 
and call for articles in all the serious 
magazines: And if one c cuts vertically— 
as to woman significan into any sea- 
son’s output of books, the slice is almost 
too large to digest. Comparatively, the 
brew over the astounding younger genera- 
tion is only one-half of one per cent. 


Even the old-fashioned woman is com- 


ing in for a new deal. Helen’s story was 


popularized, modernized, and best-sold; 
Xantippe, too, has been recalled for re- 
estimation. She was ever and will ever 
be a scold, for there is no escaping the 
written word for it. But Fritz Mauthner, 
in “Mrs. Socrates,” excellently translated 
from the German, claims that she was 
sorely tried. She was married to a man 
_who had no place for a love more narrow 
than that for truth. He thought it un- 


important to earn a living. He was too 


_ preoccupied to realize that he was to have 


a child until it was born. Xantippe 


scolded, but she bent under to her job. 
She endeavored to make a home and a 


living for the three of them, and earned 


on the side an unpleasant name for her- 
self in history by trying to protect 
Socrates from himself. The wife of the 


great teacher, the heroic philosopher, the : 


beloved master of Plato, a pathetic — ? 
That is news. 


OROTHY VAN DOREN has handled 
the old subject of irregular sex rela- 
- tionships in a modern manner in her first 
novel, “Strangers,” “intensely modern,” 
according to the publishers. The novel 
is modern in two ways: the seven prin- 
cipals have the new (i. e., this is to be 
proved) angle on old morals; the subject 
is handled not lightly nor solemnly as 
heretofore in abundance, but seriously. 
Adultery and cohabitation of the unmar- 
ried, according to these educated adults 
in “Strangers,” do not mean sinning; to 
avoid them, no matter what the outcome, 
might be to deny life, to deny valuable 
experience. Having granted this intel- 
lectually, six of the seven try out their 
conviction. Mrs: Van Doren does not 
write the typical problem novel, driving 
her characters towards a pre-conceived 
bias of her own; in fact, one cannot be 
sure what her private opinion is. She 
respects them as if they were friends 
whose conduct was not her affair. The 
last section of the book is called simply 
“An Ending,” which is what it is. The 


novel weakness. 


Woman Is News 


Four Book Reviews* 


By Florence Loeb Kellogg 


episodes are ended, but the vitality of the 
characters is not sapped. 

The four women of the story are capa- 
ble workers, good companions, and two 
of them jolly mothers as well. These last 
do seem marvelously to have escaped all 
the dilemmas that litter the high-brow 
confess-articles that are the mode these 


- days; they have time and energy to work 


it all in—important job, social life, home- 
making, children, husband, and an extra 
man. Most women are still safely tied up 
in a knot trying to handle the first ave 


simultaneously. 


There are two things to be said in 
criticism of the novel. It is a short book 
and the author has spent all her space 
upon her theme Sex is strong drink 
taken in undiluted doses; in life itself it 
takes its place against a detailed back- 
ground. The story needs more setting. 
The other criticism is for another first- 
The conclusion hinges 
on one of those absurd accidents that 
might actually happen in life, but are not 
convincing in fiction, where things are or- 
dered with directing intelligence. Never- 
theless, “Strangers” makes interesting 
reading. 


NOULD anything be more descriptive 
of the male of these transition days 
than Mrs. Seabury’s title for a volume of 
short essays and sketches, “The Delica- 
tessen Husband?” He remembers the pies 
that mother used to make—and fetches a 


dab of prepared food around the corner. 


His lot is hard because his feet are in the 
present while his head is in the past. 
Mrs: Seabury, helped by Clarence Day’s 
amusing illustrations, teases him gently 
for his bewilderment and even spares him 
a little pity. But it is the thoughtful fun 


, of an inexorable “new woman.” The “un- 


manly” man also has his innings. Behind 
every phase of the women movement, says 


Mrs. Seabury, lies the desire of woman to 


escape the pattern of femininity wished 
upon ber, and to be an individual. Man 
will be happier when he has thrown off 
the pattern of masculinity. Then the 
clinging oaks and the cave manikins can 
give up the struggle to be something they 
are not by nature. This type of man has 
already had his defender in Dorothy Can- 
field in “The Home Maker.” 


*“Mrs. Socrates.” By Fritz Mauthner. Interna- | 


tional Publishers. 
“Strangers.” By Dorothy Van Doren. Doran. 
“The Delicatessen Husband.” By Florence Guy 
Seabury. Harcourt, Brace & Co 


“Through Many Windows.” “By Helen Woodward. 
Harper’s. 
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NE of the most important books to 

appear recently is Helen Wood- 
ward’s “Through Many Windows”—im- 
portant because it has much to say to 
people of widely-varying interests. It is 
the story of a woman’s business career 
and her opinions rather than her auto- 
biography. Mrs. Woodward started out 
to get work of any kind at nineteen, with 
a high school education and no specific 
training or bent. She retired (because 
the road ahead looked too smooth) one of 
the best-paid advertising folk in a land of 


_ enormous advertising appropriations. She 


made her way in spite of three handicaps 
—she was a woman, a Jew, and a radical 


in a field in which none of the three was © 


popular. 

She can no more teekane the woman be- 
ginner on the value of “honor, courage, 
knowledge, steadfastness” than she can 
intone the hypocrisy of advertising serv- 
ice, but she gives her conclusions. Look 
in the mirror often, she recommends. * * 
Don’t do anything that someone else can 
do for you—women hate to let go of 


- superfluous details. * * * “It is not only 
shame, but Feminism, which keeps women 


at work when they ought to be resting. 
Feminism makes us take work toe hard” 
** * “Except love, money, or pull, 
stenography is woman’s shortest cut to a 
big job”—or some other quickly learned 
equipment, such as proofreading or filing, 
this reader would add, for it is rare that 


an over-twelve-year-old intelligence can — 


take pot-hooks seriously enough to be able 
to use them; yet one must have some- 
thing to offer an employer beyond good 
intentions * * * “If there is any such 
thing as a rule for a certain amount of 
happiness in a business career, it is, if 
possible, to suit work and ee 
to one’s personality.” 

Because Mrs. Woodward started in the 


- outer office, she has a good deal to sug- 


gest to employers of women. And be- 
cause she has had women work under her, 
she knows their peculiar problems, 

The reader gets a picture of the develop- 
ment in advertising in the last twenty 
years—“from a bright little boy to a 
giant.” Mrs. Woodward herself origi- 
nated some of the now fixed types of copy. 
She gossips without the mute on about 
living people. She covers ground with 
the speed and simplicity of the writer 
trained to pay for space rather than to be 
paid for it. But it is more than breezy 
reading with a happy ending. It is ex- 
citing, stimulating. Meanwhile, this 
woman’s success, carried further afield by 
the popularity of her book, should make 


a substantial stepping-stone for other 
capable women. 
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Missouri Branch Plans Radio Talke 
Y means of theradio and public meet- 
ings, the Missouri State Branch of 
the National Woman’s Party is broad- 
casting the principles of Equal Rights for 
which the National Woman’s Party 


stands. 


An evening meeting on Equal Rights, 


under the auspices of the Business and 


Professional Women’s Club, will be held 
in Kansas City, Missouri, in January. 
At the annual meeting of the Kansas 


City Chapter of the National Woman’s | 


Party these officers were elected: Mrs. 
W. C. Butler, president; Mrs. George A. 
Pattison, first vice-president; Mrs. M. E. 
Rutland, second vice-president; Mrs. R. 
L. Martin, recording secretary; Mrs. Stan- 
ley H. Freelove, treasurer; Mrs. E. E. 
Thomas, auditor. Delegates to the Coun- 


cil of Clubs are Estelle Balfour Bennett — 
and Mrs. J. C. Glenn. 


Following the election, Mrs. J. C. Glenn, 
State secretary of the National Woman’s 


Party, gave a review of “The Miracle.” 


| ee Park Washington Branch 


LICE PARK of California, Feminist, 
writer, and traveler, addressed the 


‘Washington State Branch of the National 


Woman’s Party in Seattle on October 31 


School of Music. Tea was served at the 
close of the meeting, to provide an in- 


formal social aspect to the discussion 
which followed. 


On the next day, Monday, Mrs. Park 
presented the campaign of the National 
Woman’s Party for Equal Rights between 
men and women at the regular weekly 
dinner meeting of the Commonwealth 


Club of Seattle. This club, of which Della — 


FRESH FLORIDA ORANGES 


_ Fresh Sweet Florida Oranges, $3 per 
box of three hundred, large size. 
Sound fruit, and satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back. We pay 
express charges. A box of these 
makes an appreciated Christmas 


Men. Women 


at a well-attended meeting at the Cornish _ é ae 


gift. Remit with order. | 
ACME FARMS 
GAINESVILLE - - - 
Chickering _ 
Deepest and Richest Toned 
PIANO 
Ever Produced 
309 N. Charles St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 
Printers 


LIGHT AND LOMBARD STREETS 
Entrance on Balderston Street 


BALTIMORE 


News from 


Parker of the Seattle Union Record is 
president, is a progressive group of men 
and women who hold Monday night din- 
ner meetings to discuss current economic, 
political, and social issues. of importance. 

The officers of the Washington State 


Branch of the National Woman’s Party 
Anna Thompsen Milburn, State — 


are: 
chairman; Lucy R. Case, legislative chair- 
man; KE. Mary Chamberlain, secretary- 
treasurer; Kate Mullen, press chairman; 


_ Sophie L. W. Clark, Equal Rights chair. 
‘man. All these officers live in Seattle. 


_ Vice-chairmen are: Elizabeth Andreak 
and Dr. Alice M. Smith, Takoma; Olive 
M. Bruce, Bellingham; Ina P. Williams 
and Mrs. Arthur Varney, Yakima; Mrs. 


A. P. Fassett, Spokane; Ellen Day, Au- ° 
burn; Ellen 8S. Leckenby, Mrs. J. L. Lane, | 


Mary E. Corcoran, Emma Hausman, Jean 
Stoval, Jeannette M. Taylor, Helen 
Rhodes, Mrs. F. C. Babcock, Mrs. Lewis 
G. Whittelsey, Marion Field Greene, and 


Nellie C. Cornish, all of icine 
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Equal Rights 


Two Million Dollar Fund 
Treasurers Report 


EDITH AINGE; Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 

quarters, December 7, 1912, to No- 
vember 19, 1926, $1,375,236.23. 

Contributions, membership and other 


receipts, November 19 to 30, 1926:a 


Mrs. William Kent, Calif. (Per Margaret 
Whittemore Organization $370.00 
Miss Helen McGerr, Neb........... 
New Jersey Branch 1.00 
Per New Jersey Branch (New Jersey Branch 
retaining one-half) 
Miss Clara H. Boone, D. 1.00 
Mrs. Isaac Dixon, Ma.... 100.00 
Mrs. Ruth Billikopf, Pa.... 25.00 
Mrs. Job BE. Hedges, N. Y 10.00 
Colorado Branch 50.00 
Per Colorado Branch : 
Mrs. Henry Sachs.... 5.00 
Dr. Caroline Spencer 5.00 
Mrs. Helen T. Miller.... i 5.00 
Mrs. William Meyer -50 
Mrs. Anna G. Ritter.... ‘ aioe 
Mrs. Clara Van Schaak .50 
Mrs. William F. Drea.............. 
Miss Ernestine Parsons...... .50 
Dr. Edith Bramhall 
Mrs. Lucy A. 
Mrs. Ance York...... 50 
Mrs. Ida Green Cramford.... -50 
Miss Maud McCreery, 3.00 
Miss Mary Burt Messer, vam 10.00 
Miss Laura Berrien, D. C.... 30.00 
Miss Jean Stier, D. C 5.00 
Per New York City Committee: 
(New York City Committee retaining 
one-half) | 
‘Mrs. Alvina Kulenkampf... -50 
Miss Elizabeth Harkness -50 
Mrs. Helen -50 
Miss C. Sargent «we 
Mrs. F. Van Riper....... ; .50 
Mrs: Blanch Barth................ .50 
Mrs.. C. Boelim.......... dines 
Miss M. Kane.. .50 
Miss K. Kilduff ‘ ‘ -50 
Miss M. Murphy -50 
Mrs. E. D. Brune ‘ .50 
Mrs, A. Berry.. -50 
Mrs. Boyle 50 
Mrs. Mary Bagot 50 
Mrs. 8S. Carrier .50 
~~ Mrs. G. Corrigan .50 
Mrs. D. Cowen.... el -50 
Mrs. M. Orris 7 
Mrs. Quinn -50 
Mrs. A. Smith................ 
Miss D. M. Varley 
Mrs. §S. E. .50 
Mrs. E. Walsh 
Mrs. Elizabeth Worth Muller, N. 8.00 
Delaware Branch 140.00 
Mrs. Ada Raymond Wolff, N. Y 15.00 
Per Pennsylvania’ Branch : 
irs..Marian Neisser Kirlin... 5.00 
Per New Jersey Branch : : 
(New Jersey Branch 
Mrs. Clara 8S. Laddey 5.00 
Mrs,. Theodora L. Scott, N. J sei 1.00 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters ‘ 80.50 
Deposits on keys : 1.00 
Sale of furniture 359.90 
Sale of “Jailed for Freedom”’ 2.25 
Sale of postage....... .10 
Payment for electricity.... 1.00 
| Total receipts of National Headquarters....$1,276.75 
| Per Equal Rights Committee: | 
Dr. D. R. Hooker, Md «» $200.00 
Dr. Caroline E. Spencer, Colo...... 10.00 
Mrs. Katherine G. Halligan, Pa... 8.00 
Total receipts, Equal Rights Committee........ 218.00 
Total receipts, November 19 to 30, 1926....$1,494.75 
Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to 
November 30, 1026... ........ $1, 376, 730.98 


A Western Editor says: “Equa. 
Ricuts is the most valuable paper of 
all my exchanges. Would not know 
how to edit my journal without it.” 

Take advantage of our special 
Christmas offer, 3 subscriptions for 
the price of 2. 

Send your check for $4.00 with 
names and addresses to 19 W. Chase 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Appropriate gift card announcing 
your gift will be sent on request 
with each subscription. 
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